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The  "Edinburgh  Review"  on  Cardinal  Newman. 


The  current  numbers  of  both  the  Edinburgh  and  the 
Quarterly  Reviews  have  articles  on  Cardinal  Newman,  occa- 
sioned by  the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  Life. 
Both  are  marked  by  a  distinct  and  very  unpleasant  animus 
against  the  Cardinal  and  both  treat  him  with  gross  un- 
fairness. It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  in  vindication  of 
his  good  name,  to  examine  one  of  them,  and  we  choose  ther 
Edinburgh  article,  in  view  of  its  reputed  authorship,  as  the 
more  likely  to  command  attention. 

This  article  devotes  its  first  eight  pages  to  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  Cardinal's  life  in  its  two  stages,  Anglican  and 
Catholic.  We  may  pass  it  over,  for  it  is  of  no  independent 
value,  and  is  obviously  constructed,  not  on  the  basis  of  any 
careful  weighing  of  the  evidence  for  the  different  parts,  but 
— as  may  be  gathered  by  comparison  with  Mr.  Ward's  bio- 
graphy— on  the  facile  plan  of  incorporating  and  treating  as 
objective  fact  the  various  expressions  of  one-sided  and  tran- 
sitory opinion  hostile  to  Newman  or  his  adversaries  of  the 
moment,  which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Ward's  citations  or  other 
sources.  What  we  wish  to  examine  in  this  Edinburgh  article 
is  its  general  estimate  of  Newman's  services  to  "Anglo-Catho- 
licism" and  Catholicism  respectively,  and  the  strange  miscon- 
ceptions of  Newman's  philosophy  and  theology  on  which  it  is 
grounded.  In  a  passage  towards  the  end  of  his  article  the 
reviewer  sums  up  his  conclusions  with  the  words:  "  It  has 
been  the  strange  lot  of  this  great  man,  after  driving  a  wedge 
deep  into  the  Anglican  Church,  which  at  this  day  is  threatened 
with  disruption  through  the  movement  he  helped  to  originate, 
to  have  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  the  same  to  the  far  more 
compact  structure  of  Roman  Catholicism."  Let  us  see  what 
he  has  to  say  on  behalf  of  these  two  bizarre  judgments.! 

Having  settled  with  himself  that  the  interest  in  Newman's 
career  is  "  mainly  personal  and  psychological,"  he  proceeds 
to  study  it  exclusively  from  this  standpoint,  nor  do  we  blame 
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him  for  taking  what  in  itself  is  a  useful  line.  The  question 
is  whether  his  estimate  of  Newman's  religious  psychology  is 
correct,  whether  it  is  not  rather  hopelessly  astray  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  evidence.  In  the  following  paragraph  he  begins 
his  analysis. 

He  has  left  us  in  the  Apologia  a  picture  of  his  precocious  and 
dreamy  boyhood  when  (as  is  not  uncommon  with  thoughtful  boys) 
he  lived  in  a  queer  world  of  his  own,  peopled  by  angels  and  spirits, 
in  a  world  in  which  the  supernatural  was  the  only  nature  .  .  .  Deep- 
seated  in  his  nature  was  a  reverence  for  the  hidden  springs  of 
thought,  action  and  belief.  When  he  spoke  of  "  conscience,"  as  he 
did  continually,  he  meant  not  the  faculty  which  decides  ethical 
problems,  but  the  undivided  soul  nature  which  underlies  the  separate 
activities  of  thought,  will  and  feeling.  In  this  sense  the  epigrammatist 
was  right  who  said  that  "  to  Newman  his  own  nature  was  a  revelation 
which  he  called  conscience."  He  "  followed  the  gleam,"  uncertain 
whither  it  would  lead  him.  The  poem  "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  is 
the  most  intimate  self-revelation  that  he  ever  made.  This  mental 
attitude,  which  he  took  early  in  life,  became  the  foundation  of  his 
"  personalist  "  philosophy,  and  of  the  anti-intellectualism  which  was 
the  negative  side  of  it.  But  the  reliance  on  the  inner  light,  which 
nearly  made  a  mystic  of  him,  wTas  clouded  by  a  haunting  fear  of 
God's  wrath,  which  imparts  a  gloomy  tinge  to  his  Anglican 
sermons,  and  which,  while  he  was  halting  between  the  English 
Church  and  Rome,  plied  him  with  the  very  unmystical  question, 
"Where  shall  I  be  most  safe?" 

Vague  and  obscure  as  this  paragraph  is,  its  general  drift 
is  sufficiently  clear.  Newman  has  insisted,  in  forcible  and 
beautiful  language,  on  the  voice  of  conscience  as  testifying 
to  the  existence  and  chief  attributes  of  God,  and  thereby 
justifying  and  constraining  the  soul  to  accept,  on  the 
authority  of  God  revealing,  the  articles  of  belief  set  before 
it  by  the  Christian  revelation.  But  the  writer,  desirous  of 
claiming  him  as,  radically,  a  mystic  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  now  current  among  the  disciples  of  Ritschl,  has  fixed 
on  this  doctrine  of  conscience,  has  misconstrued  and  extended 
its  scope,  and  so  has  contrived  to  represent  it  as,  in  Newman's 
estimation,  an  inner  light  of  personal  religious  experience  by 
conformity  with  which,  or  the  opposite,  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  such  articles  of  religious  belief  as  are  brought  before 
a  man  for  acceptance  Imust  be  determined.  Only  if  conscience 
be  thus  understood,  could  it  be  said  with  any  colour  of  truth 
that  "  to  Newman  his  own  nature  was  a  revelation  which  he 
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called  conscience;"  or  that  the  poem  "  Lead,  kindly  Light," 
exquisitely  as  it  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  searcher  after 
truth,  is  "  the  most  intimate  self -revelation  that  Newman  ever 
made;"  or  could  he  be  credited  with  a  philosophy  per- 
sonal and  anti-intellectualist  in  the  meaning  attached  by  the 
reviewer  to  these  terms.  Only  thus  could  it  be  made  to 
appear  perplexing  that  Newman,  in  the  anxious  days  when 
he  was  considering  before  God  whether  he  could  remain  in 
the  Anglican  Church  or  must  forsake  it  for  the  Roman, 
should  have  said  "my  one  paramount  reason  for  contemplat- 
ing a  change  is  (my  deep,  unvarying  conviction  that  our  Church 
is  in  schism,  and  that  my  salvation  depends  on  my  joining 
the  Church  |of  Rome."  For  one  who  referred  all  to  the 
decision  of  an  inner  light  of  personal  experience,  in  the 
reviewer's  sense,  such  a  question  of  danger  to  the  soul  could 
not  arise,  or  rather,  if  it  arose,  the  solution  should  have  been 
otherwise,  for  in  the  section  of  the  Apologia  where  the  words 
just  cited  occur,  Newman  acknowledges  that  "  he  has  no  exist- 
ing sympathies  with  the  Roman  Catholics,"  and  considered 
"  their  present  state  to  be  so  unsatisfactory."  In  other  words 
the  testimony  of  his  personal  experience  told  against  the 
change.  On  the  other  hand  if  what  drove  him  on  was  the 
force  of  the  external  evidence  to  which  his  studies  and  reflec- 
tions had  drawn  his  attention,  the  question,  In  which  Church 
shall  I  be  in  safety?  must  have  confronted  him  directly,  as 
raised  by  our  Lord's  final  words  to  His  Apostles,  not  to  speak 
of  other  Scriptural  pronouncements. 

And  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Apologia  goes  to  show  that 
these  latter  were  the  real  influences  that  guided  his  life,  for 
it  is  just  a  history  of  their  character  and  the  order  and  de- 
velopment in  which  they  came  before  his  mind.  Thus  he  tells 
us  of  the  position  he  took  up  in  1833,  and  lays  down  the 
propositions  about  which  he  was  then  confident. 

First  was  the  principle  of  dogma;  my  battle  was  with  liberalism  ; 
by  liberalism  I  mean  the  anti-dogmatic  principle  and  its  develop- 
ments. From  the  age  of  fifteen  dogma  has  been  the  fundamental 
principle  of  my  religion.  I  know  no  other  religion  ;  I  cannot  enter 
into  the  idea  of  any  other  sort  of  religion;  religion,  as  a  mere 
sentiment,  is  to  me  a  dream  and  a  mockery.  As  well  can  there  be 
filial  love  without  the  fact  of  a  father,  as  devotion  without  the  fact 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  What  I  held  in  1806  I  held  in  1833,  and  I 
hold  in  1864.  Please  God  I  shall  hold  it  to  the  end.  .  .  .  Such  was 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Movement  of  1833.     Secondly,  I 
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was  confident  in  the  truth  of  a  certain  definite  religious  teaching, 
based  on  this  foundation  of  dogma;  namely,  that  there  was  a 
visible  Church,  with  sacraments  and  rites  which  are  the  channels 
of  invisible  grace.  I  thought  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  early  Church,  and  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Here  again 
I  have  not  changed  in  opinion.  .  .  .  And  further,  as  to  the  Epis- 
copal system,  I  founded  it  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  which 
inculcated  it  in  various  ways.  One  passage  especially  impressed 
itself  upon  me  :  speaking  of  cases  of  disobedience  to  ecclesiastical 
authority,  he  says,  "  A  man  does  not  deceive  that  Bishop  whom  he 
sees,  but  he  practises  rather  with  the  Bishop  invisible,  and  so  the 
question  is  not  with  flesh  but  with  God,  who  knows  the  secret 
heart."  I  wished  to  act  on  this  principle  to  the  letter  ...  I  loved 
to  act  as  feeling  myself  in  my  Bishop's  sight,  as  it  were  in  the  sight 
of  God,   ...  I  considered  him  set  over  me  by  the  Divine  Hand. 

This  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  as  against  the 
reviewer's  interpretation,  especially  in  its  insistence  on 
the  dogmatic  principle,  which  is  the  principle  affirming  the 
duty  of  accepting  religious  truths  when  imposed  from  without 
by  a  competent  religious  authority.  But  the  reviewer  seeks 
to  elude  its  force,  and  still  maintain  that  Newman  was  a 
dreamy  personalist  who  derived  his  beliefs  from  his  subjec- 
tive imaginings,  so  he  suggests  that  in  reality  he  got 
his  Anglo -Catholic  theory  not  out  of  any  genuine  his- 
torical studies  but  out  of  an  "  unhistorical  idealization  of  the 
past,  even  the  barbarous  past,"  and  only  thus  contrived  to 
"  bequeath  to  the  Anglican  Church  the  strange  legend  of  an 
age  of  pure  doctrine  and  heroic  practice  to  which  it  should 
be  our  aim  to  return."  What  he  means,  or  should  mean,  is 
that  Newman  never  made  any  sufficiently  serious  study  of 
the  Fathers,  but  by  a  more  or  less  unconscious  train  of  a 
priori  reasoning  came  to  attribute  to  them  a  doctrine  which 
would  suit  his  purpose.  "  A  weapon  was  needed,"  says  the 
reviewer,  "  to  smite  Liberalism.  Nothing  but  a  compact  and 
powerful  organization  could  repel  the  foe.  God  must  have 
provided  such  an  organization — a  divine  society,  certain  of 
ultimate  victory,  must  exist  somewhere.  Newman  and  his 
friends  hoped  to  find  it  in  the  Anglican  Church  .  .  .  but 
the  national  Church  of  England  was  not  constituted  to  resist 
the  national  will,  and  the  attempt  to  reorganize  it  on  Catholic 
lines  was  foredoomed.  And  so  since  the  assumption  that  a 
great  institutional  fighting  Church  must  exist  was  never  ques- 
tioned, when  Anglicanism  failed  there  was  no  other  refuge 
but  Rome." 
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This  is  a  facile  suggestion,  but  it  is  sadly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  facts.  Newman  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Church 
which,  at  all  events  according  to  one  school  among  its  ad- 
herents, was  the  existing  representative  to  his  own  country- 
men of  the  Church  that  had  come  down  by  continuous  descent 
from  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  had  its  doctrines  and 
its  institutions,  and  it  appealed  in  support  of  these  to  ,the 
Primitive  Church  at  a  time  when  it  was  assumed  that  rthe 
original  teaching  was  still  preserved  in  its  purity.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  moment  when  Newman  came  to  the  fore,, 
the  new  movement  called  Liberalism  had  arisen,  which 
claimed  to  carry  the  principle  of  private  judgment  to  the  bit- 
ter end,  and  evinced  a  tendency  to  eat  away  by  its  reasonings 
one  vital  doctrine  of  Christianity  after  another,  thereby  open- 
ing out  the  fearful  prospect  of  a  time  when,  if  nothing  were 
successfully  done  to  resist  its  action,  the  faith  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian centuries  would  collapse  and  a  return  to  blank  paganism 
ensue.  What  more  natural  than  that,  confronted  with  this 
crisis,  Newman  and  those  of  like  mind  should  turn  towards 
that  past  age  when  the  Christian  Church- was  fresh  and  strong, 
to  rediscover  and  restore  to  their  rightful  place  principles  and 
doctrines  the  lapse  from  which  had  been  attended  with  such 
weakening  of  faith  and  spiritual  strength  in  their  own  genera- 
tion. But,  if  in  this  spirit  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Primitive  Church  first  in  the  pages  of  the  great 
Anglican  patristic  students  like  Bishop  Bull,  and  then  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  themselves,  there  was  no  must 
in  the  case.  They  did  not  seek  with  the  desire  to  read 
into  those  ancient  writings  anything  of  their  own;  others 
might  at  [tiroes  have  done  that,  but  these  honest  searchers 
sought  to  ascertain  what  the  Fathers  really  did  hold — in 
particular  about  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  authority 
and  contents  of  its  teaching — that  they  might  be  guided  by 
what  they  found  in  the  ordering  of  their  own  modern  Church. 
And,  if  this  reviewer  is  so  certain  that  the  Fathers  of  thet 
Church  were  semi-barbarians  who  had  nothing  of  value, 
nothing  save  what  was  delusive,  to  teach  to  nineteenth  century 
inquirers,  at  least  let  him  grant  what  is  indisputable  to  all 
who  have  any  serious  acquaintance  with  their  writings,  that 
they  did  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  visible  Church,  founded  by 
Jesus  Christ,  endowed  by  Him  with  authority  to  teach,  and 
preserved  by  Him  from  the  natural  liability  to  teach  error  in- 
stead of  truth;   endowed  by  Him  likewise  with  authority  to 
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rule,  and  to  exact  an  obedience  from  the  Christian  people, 
which  they  must  render  at  the  peril  of  their  salvation ;  and  in 
the  discharge  of  these  functions  claiming  and  enforcing  be- 
lief in  a  whole  system  of  fixed  and  definite  dogmas  and  sacra- 
mental rights.  Yet  it  was  just  this  principle  of  authority  and 
system  of  dogmas,  which  the  early  Tractarians,  under  New- 
man's leadership,  gathered  from  the  study  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  and  endeavoured  to  graft  on  to,  or  (as  they  would 
have  said)  to  revive  in,  the  life  of  their  own  Church  at  home ; 
with  the  double  objectJ  of  quickening  the  faith  and  spiri- 
tuality of  its  members,  and  preserving  these  from  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  Liberalist  microbes. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in 
those,  days  of  its  inception,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
how  largely  it  succeeded  in  raising  the  tone  of  Anglican 
life.  If  a  time  came  when  the  Tractarian  party  under- 
went a  cleavage,  its  leader,  with  a  section  of  its  mem- 
bers, becoming  convinced  that  the  true  home  of  the 
principles  they  had  learnt  from  the  Fathers  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  whilst  another  and  more  numerous  section 
continued  to  believe  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  capable 
of  assimilating  them,  we  may  venture  to  differ  from  the  re- 
viewer as  regards  this  latter  section ;  and  think  that,  notwith- 
standing the  logical  defects  of  its  position,  so  far  from  being 
a  wedge  driven  deep  into  the  Anglican  Church  which 
threatens  it  with  disruption,  it  is  the  healthiest  element  in  its 
membership,  the  one  which  contributes  most  to  save  it  from 
the  utter  dechristianization  in  which  the  overflowing  tide  of 
Liberalism  threatens  to  involve  it.  If  the  author  of  the  Apolo- 
gia be  taken  as  the  typical  representative  of  the  section  of  the 
party  which  turned  Romewards,  the  author  of  another  charm- 
ing appreciation  of  the  Movement,  Newman's  close  friend, 
Church,  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  section  that 
remained  behind.  Yet  it  is  surely  not  through  the  action  of 
men  like  this  that  the  Church  of  which  they  are  the 
champions  is  tending  to  lose  its  hold  on  religious  truth. 
If  there  is  fear  of  this  happening,  and  undoubtedly 
there  is,  it  is  from  the  opposite  quarter,  from  the  quar- 
ter whence  Newman  feared  it,  that  the  real  danger  of 
disruption  threatens  the  Anglican  Church.  The  mention 
of  a  former  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  suggests  the  thought  of  the 
present  Dean,  who  would  probably  deem  it  a  distinction  to 
be  called  a  Liberal.      The  reviewer  we  are  concerned  with 
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"  can  imagine  nothing  more  calculated  to  drive  a  young  and 
ingenuous  mind  into  flippant  scepticism  than  a  course  of  New- 
man's sermons."  For  our  part  we  find  it  inconceivable  how 
any  reader  of  those  sermons  could,  at  all  events  without 
grossly  misinterpreting  their  language,  bring  such  an  un- 
merited charge  against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
before  us  a  little  volume  by  Dean  Inge  entitled  Truth  and 
Falsehood  in  Religion,  which  contains  six  lectures  given  in 
the  first  instance  to  some  young  University  students.  These 
certainly  are  lectures  well  calculated  to  drive  young  and  in- 
genuous minds  into  scepticism,  and  they  do  seem  to  forebode 
the  coming  disruption  of  a  Church  which  can  allow 
those  who  rank  high  ambng  its  ministers  to  sow  such  poison- 
ous seeds  in  the  soil  of  young  minds. 

Our  reviewer,  as  we  have  seen,  claims  that  Newman,  in 
the  second  half  of  his  life,  drove  another  deep  wedge,  this 
time  into  Roman  Catholicism,  and,  notwithstanding  its  more 
compact  structure,  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  about  its  dis- 
ruption. Coming  to  this  part  of  his  subject,  "  What,"  he 
asks,  "  will  be  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  type  of  Catho- 
licism which  Newman  represented?  ...  Is  Newman  a  safe 
or  a  possible  guide  for  Catholics  of  the  twentieth  century?" 
This  implies  that  there  was  something  in  Newman's  Catho- 
licism, alien  from  the  type  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  general 
body  of  Catholics,  or  at  least  of  Catholic  theologians.  In 
what  does  the  difference  consist?  The  passage  from  the  re- 
viewer's article  which  we  have  already  quoted,  prepares  us 
for  the  line  of  argument  we  are  to  expect ;  and  here  he  ex- 
plains it,  by  no  means  more  clearly,  but  at  greater  length. 
His  root  idea  is  that  Catholicism  is  based  on  a  complete  trust 
in  reason,  but  Newman's  philosophy  on  a  complete  distrust 
of  reason.  "  The  authority  of  the  Roman  Church,"  he  says, 
"  rests  on  one  side  upon  revelation,  on  the  other  upon  an 
elaborate  structure  of  demonstrative  reasoning  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  of  irresistible  cogency  to  any  properly  instructed 
mind."  This  is  not  very  satisfactorily  put,  and  the  term 
"  irresistible  "  is  one  which  a  Catholic  theologian  would  scru- 
pulously avoid,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  cogency  of  this  demonstra- 
tion were  irresistible,  there  could  be  no  room  for  the  free- 
dom of  assent  which  is  essential  to  faith.  Still,  let  the  state- 
ment pass  provisionally.  To  prove  that  Newman  had  a  dis- 
trust of  reason  which  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  this  mode 
of  argument,  the  reviewer  quotes  from  some  of  his  Anglican 
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sermons,  as  showing  that  "  even  in  his  Anglican  days  he 
uttered  many  astonishing  things  in  contempt  of  reason."  The 
implication  here  is  that  he  said  much  more  astonishing  things 
to  the  same  effect  in  his  Catholic  days.  If  so,  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  had  the  reviewer  taken  his  quotations 
from  Newman's  Catholic  writings,  as  direct  proof  that  he 
persisted  in  thic  contempt  of  reason.  Still,  we  must  not  be 
hard  on  him,  for  he  could  not  cite  what  was  not  there  to  be 
cited.  The  quotations  he  does  vouchsafe  to  us  are  taken  from 
the  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons,  and  are  three  in  number : 
44  What  is  intellect  itself  but  a  fruit  of  the  Fall,  not  found 
in  Paradise  or  Heaven  more  than  in  little  children/'1 
This  certainly  does  sound  astonishing,  until  we  discover 
that  the  transcriber  has  omitted  an  essential  clause  — 
44  What  is  intellect  itself,  as  exercised  in  the  world"  &c. 
44  Faith  does  not  regard  degrees  of  evidence,"2  is  the  second 
passage  branded  by  the  reviewer,  which,  however,  does  not 
sound  so  strange  when  we  discover  that  the  preacher  is  there 
censuring  those  who,  like  doubting  Thomas,  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  degree  of  evidence  our  Lord  has  deemed  sufficient 
for  their  mental  needs.  In  the  third  passage  cited  it  is  said 
that  "  Faith  and  humility  consist  not  in  going  about  to  prove 
but  in  the  outset  confiding  in  the  testimony  of  others.  .  .  . 
The  more  you  set  yourself  to  argue  and  prove,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover truth,  the  less  likely  you  are  to  reason  correctly  "3;  and 
this  turns  out  on  verification  to  be  a  warning  against  the  self- 
defeating  tendencies  of  the  disputatious  spirit.  These  pas- 
sages, in  fact,  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  protest  New- 
man more  than  once  made  that  his  distrust  was  not  of  reason 
itself,  but  of  reason,  as  it  is  so  commonly  misapplied.  Thus 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Apologia,  where  he  refers  to  the  "all- 
corroding  scepticism  of  the  intellect  in  religious  inquiries," 
he  says : 

I  have  no  intention  at  all  of  denying  that  truth  is  the  real 
object  of  our  reason,  and  that  if  it  does  not  attain  to  truth,  either 
the  premiss  or  the  process  is  in  fault ;  but  I  am  not  speaking  here 
of  right  reason,  but  of  reason  as  it  acts  in  fallen  man.  I  know 
that  even  the  unaided  reason,  when  correctly  exercised,  leads  to  a 
belief  in  God,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future  retri- 
bution ;  but  I  am  considering  the  faculty  of  reason  actually  and 
historically ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  that  its  tendency  is  towards  a  simple  unbelief  in  matters 
of  religion. 

1  v.  p.  ii2.  a  vi.  p.  259.  3  vi.  p.  340. 
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And  similarly  in  1885,  when  he  was  directly  meeting  the 
charge  of  scepticism  then  brought  against  his  writings  by 
Principal  Fairbairn,  he  said : 

In  the  province  of  religion,  if  [the  faculty  of  reason]  be  under 
the  happy  guidance  of  the  moral  sense,  and  with  assumptions  which 
are  not  only  assumptions  in  form  but  certainties  in  fact,  it  will 
arrive  at  indisputable  truth,  and  then  the  house  is  at  peace;  but 
if  it  be  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  who  are  under  the  delusion  that 
their  arbitrary  assumptions  are  self-evident  axioms,  the  reasoning 
will  start  from  false  premisses,  and  the  mind  will  be  in  a  state  of 
melancholy  disorder.  But  in  no  case  need  the  reasoning  faculty 
itself  be  to  blame  or  responsible,  except  when  identified  with  the 
assumptions  of  which  it  is  the  instrument.1 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  reviewer  should  not  have  seen 
his  way  to  include  either  of  these  two  passages  among  his  cita- 
tions, for  had  he  done  so,  he  must  have  seen  that,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  conflict  between  Newman's  ideas  on  this  point 
and  those  of  the  Catholic  theologians,  the  attitude  of  both  to- 
wards human  reason  is  identical.  Both  agree  that  reason, 
when  faithful  to  its  own  laws,  is  to  be  trusted,  but  that  it  is 
liable  to  act  in  disregard  of  those  laws,  particularly  when  it 
undertakes  to  judge  on  difficult  subjects  like  the  tenets  of 
religion.  Both  agree  that  it  has  a  necessary  office  in 
regard  to  the  acceptance  and  vindication  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  namely,  to  examine  the  credentials,  or  evidences 
of  divine  appointment,  presented  by  the  Catholic  Church 
when  it  claims  obedience  to  its  teaching  and  government. 
Both  agree  that  it  has  a  further  office  in  regard  to  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the 
Distribution  of  Grace,  the  Sacraments,  which  the  Catholic 
Church  teaches  to  be  revealed  by  Christ ;  yet  that  this  office  is 
not  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  doctrines,  but, 
assuming  their  truth  as  sufficiently  attested  by  the  authority  of 
the  divinely  appointed  Church,  to  explain  and  vindicate  it, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  by  the  application  of  rational  principles. 
Both  too  agree  as  to  the  particular  species  of  error  to  which, 
in  its  dischaige  of  this  otherwise  legitimate  office,  reason  is 
prone,  especially  when  exercised  by  those  who  approach  the 
subject  with  minds  highly  charged  with  bias  or  prejudice. 
Instead  of  assuming  the  truth  of  the  dogmas  which  the  Divine 

1  Ward,   Life    of   Newman,   p.   507.      Compare,    too,    his   "Rationalism  in 
Religion,"  in  Essays,  Critical  and  Historical,  vol.  i. 
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mind,  through  the  Christian  revelation  has  attested,  such  per- 
sons claim  to  sit  in  judgment  on  these  dogmas,  and  reject  them 
if  unacceptable  to  their  limited  intelligences.  This  is  the 
method  called  Rationalism,  and  the  name  needs  to  be  kept 
in  view  for  it  is  but  another  name  for  Liberalism,  and  it  is 
just  this  which  Newman  is  censuring  in  the  various  passages 
for  which  he  is  charged  with  contempt  of  reason,  or  with  scep- 
ticism. Perhaps,  moreover,  we  may  venture  to  indicate 
another  point  of  agreement  between  Newman  anbl  the  general 
body  of  the  Catholic  theologians  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
Rationalism. 

Having  on  these  slender  grounds — so  slender  indeed,  as 
to  suggest  that  he  has  dispensed  himself  from  any  indepen- 
dent study  of  Newman's  work,  and  has  been  content  to  borrow 
from  Fairbairn  and  Abbott — persuaded  himself  that  Newman 
in  his  distrust  of  reason  could  not  rest  his  Catholicism  on  a 
rational  foundation,  the  reviewer  is  constrained  to  ask  him- 
self on  what  foundation  then  did  he  rest  it.  His  answer  is 
best  given  in  his  own  words.  "  Since  reason  is  put  out  of 
court  as  a  witness  to  (truth,  on  what  faculty,  or  on  what  evidence 
does  Newman  rely?  Feeling  he  distrusts ;  that  side  of  mysti- 
cism, at  any  rate,  finds  no  sympathy  from  him.  Nor  does  he, 
like  many  Kantians  and  others,  make  the  will  supreme  over 
the  other  faculties.  Rather,  as  we  have  seen,  [in  accepting 
"  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  Catholicism  as  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church  which  has  guaranteed  their 
truth],  he  bases  his  reliance  on  the  verdicts  of  the  undivided 
personality  which  he  often  calls  conscience."  And  yet  not 
really  on  that,  for  that  method  if  consistently  applied,  could 
in  the  reviewer's  judgment,  lead  only  to  the  individualist 
conclusion  "  that  every  man  may  and  should  live  by  the  creed 
which  best  suits  his  idiosyncrasies."  But  Newman,  we  are 
assured,  inconsistently  combined  with  this  "  verdict  of  his  un- 
divided personality  "  a  fierce  readiness  to  believe  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  itself,  a  readi- 
ness only  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  "  the  almost  politi- 
cal necessity  which  he  felt  that  such  a  Church  must  exist." 
When  the  reviewer  found  himself  constrained  by  the  exig- 
ences of  his  argument  to  credit  a  man  like  Newman  with  so 
grotesque  a  blending  of  incompatibles,  he  would  have  done 
well  to  suspect  that  his  interpretation  of  Newman's  principles 
must  be  astray.  And  astray  it  certainly  is.  By  what  natural 
and   logical   sequence    Newman   was   led   by   the    testimony 
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of  his  conscience  to  an  initial  recognition  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God,  and  thence  by  the  study  of  historical  evi- 
dence to  a  recognition  of  what  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
ordained  for  the  communication  and  safeguarding  of  a  revela- 
tion of  His  .will,  has  been  already  indicated  and  will  be  further 
considered  presently.  That  he  was  not  a  personalist  in  the 
reviewer's  sense,  appears  from  the  entire  absence  from  his 
writings  of  any  support  for  such  a  notion.  Still  this  latter 
is  a  point  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  carefully,  as 
it  is  just  on  this  suggestion  of  "  personalism  "  that  the  charge 
against  Newman  Ithat  he  was  the  Father  of  Modernism  is 
made  to  rest;  and  thence  also  the  further  charge,  made  by 
the  reviewer,  that  he  drove  a  wedge  into  the  compact  fabric 
of  Roman  Catholicism  that  has  all  but  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing it.  The  examination,  however,  of  this  point,  will  require 
another  article,  and  meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to  complete 
what  has  been  said  of  Newman's  attitude  towards  reason, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Grammar  of  Assent;  for  it  is  to 
this  book  that  those  who  credit  Newman  with  a  distrust  for 
intellectual  reasoning  are  wont  most  to  appeal. 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  Grammar  of  Assent  was  given 
forth  to  the  world  without  a  line  of  Preface;  for  the  drift 
and  character  of  its  argument  has  been  missed,  or  only  indis- 
tinctly apprehended,  by  too  many  of  its  readers.  It  is  in  fact 
an  essay  on  Apologetics,  that  is,  on  the  grounds,  as  Newman 
conceived  them,  on  which  a  conscientious  inquirer  is  entitled, 
and  bound  $0  assent  to  the  authority  and  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church.1 

Christianity  [the  author  says]  is  a  Revelatio  revelata ;  it  is  a 
definite  message  from  God  to  man  distinctly  conveyed  by  His 
chosen  instruments,  and  to  be  received  as  such  a  message ;  and 
therefore  to  be  positively  acknowledged,  embraced,  and  maintained 
as  true,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  divine,  not  as  true  on  intrinsic 
grounds,  not  as  probably  true,  or  partially  true,  but  as  absolutely 
certain  knowledge,  certain  in  a  sense  in  which  nothing  else  can  be 
certain,  because  it  comes  from  Him  who  neither  can  deceive  or  be 
deceived.  ...  In  consequence,  the  exhibition  of  credentials ;  that 
is,  of  evidence,  that  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  is  essential  to 
Christianity,  as  it  comes  to  us ;  for  we  are  not  left  at  liberty  to 
pick  and  choose  out  of  its  contents  according  to  our  judgment, 
but  must  receive  it  all,  as  we  find  it,  if  we  accept  it  at  all.  It  is  a 
religion  in  addition  to  the  religion  of  nature ;    and,  as  nature  has 

1  Chapter  on  Religious  Inferences,  p.  381.    Italics  ours. 
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an  intrinsic  claim  upon  us  to  be  obeyed  and  used,  so  whatever  is 
over  and  above  nature,  or  supernatural,  must  also  bring  with  it 
valid  testimonials  of  its  right  to  demand  our  homage. 

Proximus  est  quisque  sibi,  and  if,  as  this  passage  truly 
affirms,  revealed  religion  is  a  message  from  God  to  man,  man, 
before  he  can  justifiably  accept  it,  must  assure  himself  of  two 
things,  first  of  the  existence  and  character  of  the  God  who 
sends  the  message,  then  of  the  validity  of  the  credentials  ex- 
hibited by  the  messenger  who  brings  it.  In  the  Grammar  of 
Assent,  as  in  his  other  works,  Newman  assigns  as  the  source 
whence  this  knowledge  of  God  is  derived,  (  I )  the  voice  of  con- 
science within  teaching  a  man  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  warning  him  of  the  retribution  which  must  surely 
come  to  reward  or  to  punish,  and  thereby  setting  before  him 
the  image  of  a  Personal  Creator  and  Legislator,  to  whom  he 
belongs,  whose  commands  it  is  that  enforce  and  sanction 
right-doing,  who  is  Powerful  and  Just,  and  Holy,  and  Merci- 
ful; (2)  the  voice  of  mankind  without,  answering  back  that 
the  same  internal  monitor  is  in  other  hearts  also,  speaking  to 
them  in  the  same  language;  and  (3)  the  course  of  events 
which,  if  read  in  the  light  of  this  testimony  of  conscience,  can, 
in  spite  of  some  initial  difficulties,  be  recognized  as  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  system  controlled  and  administered  by  Divine 
Providence.  Natural  religion,  as  the  passage  just  cited  tells 
us,  has  an  intrinsic  claim  upon  us  to  be  obeyed  and  used,  and 
in  his  chapter  on  Natural  Religion,  Newman  draws  out  the 
religious  opinions  and  sentiments  with  which  it  should  imbue 
us.  Then,  with  a  warning,  premising  that  it  is  only  those  duly 
prepared  by  being  thus  imbued,  whom  the  evidences  for  Re- 
vealed Religion  are  likely  to  convince,  he  passes  to  the  last 
and  most  beautiful  chapter  in  his  book.  He  sets  forth  what  he 
conceives  to  be — and  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view  most 
rightly — the  most  persuasive  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. Christianity,  being  a  religion  originally  founded  and 
since  sustained  on  a  basis  of  fact,  the  verification  of  its  cre- 
dentials necessarily  takes  the  form  of  an  historical  demonstra- 
tion. What  we  call  the  classical  form  of  this  demonstration 
is  an  elaborately  worked  out  demonstration  that  prophecies 
fulfilled  and  physical  miracles  wrought  are  certain  signs  of  a 
divine  intervention  sanctioning  the  religion  on  whose  behalf 
they  testify;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  prophecies  and 
miracles  on  a  most  comprehensive  scale,  culminating  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  but  extending  backwards 
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through  a  long  period  of  preparation,  and  forwards  through 
a  still  enduring  period  of  realization,  can  be  cited  on  be- 
half of  the  religion  of  Christianity.  Newman,  however, 
though  recognizing  the  force  of  this  classical  form  of  demon- 
stration, realizes  that  it  is  exposed  at  innumerable  points  to 
long  and  subtle  controversies,  and  hence  sets  it  aside  as  un- 
suitable for  the  immediate  object  he  has  in  hand. 

My  object  here  [he  says]  is  to  assume  as  little  as  possible  as 
regards  facts,  and  to  dwell  only  on  what  is  patent  and  notorious ; 
and  therefore  I  will  only  insist  on  those  coincidences  and  their 
accumulations  which,  though  not  in  themselves  miraculous,  do 
irresistibly  force  upon  us,  almost  by  the  law  of  our  nature,  the 
presence  of  the  extraordinary  agency  of  Him  whose  being  we 
already  acknowledge.  Though  coincidences  rise  out  of  a  combina- 
tion of  general  laws,  there  is  no  law  of  these  coincidences  ;  they 
have  a  character  of  their  own,  and  seem  left  by  Providence  in  His 
own  hands  ;  as  the  channel  by  which,  inscrutable  to  us,  He  may 
make  known  His  will. 

Adhering  to  this  principle  he  proceeds*  to  summarize  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  periods,  the  continuity  of 
which  as  preparation  and  fulfilment  binds  them  together  in 
one  whole,  laying  stress  on  the  points  in  the  long-drawn  re- 
cord which,  to  such  minds  as  he  addresses,  justly  convey,  by 
their  uniqueness  and  the  extent  to  which  they  surpass  ordinary 
human  motives  and  powers  of  action,  the  impression  both 
that  genuine  prophecies  and  miracles  must  be  presupposed  to 
account  for  such  a  history,  and  that  in  itself  it  constitutes  a 
moral  miracle  of  transcendent  force.  In  this  summary  a 
special  feature  is  Newman's  judgment  on  the  five  reasons  by 
which  Gibbon  thought  to  explain  the  marvels  of  Christian 
history  as  perfectly  natural  occurrences.  And  here  we  may 
remark,  by- the- way,  that  the  reviewer  would  have  done  well 
to  study  this  judgment  on  Gibbon  before  writing  the  two  flip- 
pant pages  in  which  he  declares  the  growth  and  endurance 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  so  easily  explicable  as  to  con- 
stitute no  problem  at  all.  He  might  have  profited  by  New- 
man's comment  on  Gibbon's  procedure.  "  He  thinks  these 
five  clauses,  when  combined,  will  fairly  account  for  the  event ; 
but  he  has  not  thought  of  accounting  for  their  combination. 
If  they  are  ever  so  available  for  his  purpose,  still  that  avail- 
ableness  arises  out  of  their  coincidence.  And  out  of  what 
does  that  coincidence  arise?"      It  is  just  the  same  fallacy 
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which  vitiates  the  reviewer's  pronouncement  that  "  to  the  his- 
torian there  is  no  great  mystery  about  the  growth  of  the  Wes- 
tern Catholic  Church." 

What  is  fundamental  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent  is  its 
study  of  the  method  by  which  its  author  solves  the  two  sub- 
stantive questions  which  induced  him  to  write  it.1  These  ques- 
tions are,  ( I )  how  can  the  uneducated  have  sufficient  reason 
for  belief  in  Christianity,  incapable  as  they  are  of  understand- 
ing the  complex  and  subtle  demonstrations  fashioned  for  the 
sake  of  the  educated,  and  (2)  how  can  we  explain  the  differ- 
ent effect  of  the  same  array  of  arguments  on  one  mind  and 
another,  one  being  convinced  and  converted,  the  other  remain- 
ing unaffected  by  it,  although  both  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  being  candid  and  competent.  Newman's  initial  answer 
is,  ( 1 )  that  the  uneducated,  though  they  cannot  analyze  their 
mental  processes,  often  display  a  singular  faculty  for  arriving 
at  right  conclusions,  and  (2)  that,  although  two  minds 
differently  affected  may  have  exactly  the  same  array  of  argu- 
ments set  before  them  on  paper,  other  and  further  elements 
enter  in  to  complete  the  array  which  is  really  before  them 
when  they  draw  their  conclusions,  and  in  respect  of  these  the 
proof  set  before  them  is  by  no  means  the  same.  It 
is  thus  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  which  two  or  more  minds 
are  investigating,  but  in  religious  inferences  there  is  a  spe- 
cial class  of  evidences,  largely  personal  in  its  kind,  which' 
enter,  and  should  enter,  into  the  materials  for  decision.  On 
this  point  we  may  quote  from  Mr.  Ward's  summary  of  the ' 
work  we  are  considering : 

He  drew  attention  to  the  subtle  personal  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  religious  mind  which  made  it  find  so  much  more 
evidence  for  Christianity  and  the  facts  of  its  history  than  the 
irreligious  mind  could  see.  The  general  outcome  of  this  portion  of 
the  book  was  to  show  the  important  place  held  by  antecedent 
conditions  among  the  reasons  convincing  the  believer.  And 
among  these  conditions  were  the  experiences  and  action  of  the 
individual  mind.  The  religious  mind  instinctively  and  by  degrees 
accumulated  evidences  of  which  the  irreligious  mind — reasoning  on 
different  principles — remained  wholly  or  partially  unaware.  The 
action  of  the  will  and  of  moral  dispositions  was  gradual.  Moral 
defect  must  in  the  long  run  lead  the  mind  to  miss  the  deepest 
grounds  of  belief.  But  this  was  something  very  different  from 
insincerity.      To  quote  a   sentence  written   by    Newman  on  the 

1  See  Ward,  Lift  of  Ntwman,  ii.  144. 
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subject  to  the  present  writer,  "The  religious  mind  sees  much 
which  is  invisible  to  the  irreligious  mind.  They  have  not  the 
same  evidence  before  them.1 

In  distinguishing  between  Real  and  Notional  Assent,  and 
contending  for  the  recognition  of  an   Illative  Sense,   New- 
man's object  is  to  elucidate  more  fully  the  sources  of  this 
difference  between  the  manner  and  grounds  of  one  man's 
religious  assent  and  another's.     Particularly  operative  in  this 
respect  is  the  exercise  of  the  Illative  Sense,  on  which  we  must 
say  a  brief  word.      Probably  the  reviewer's  impression  that 
Newman  distrusted  the  reasoning  faculty  is  due  to  a  confusion 
between  reasoning  and  syllogizing.      Of  syllogizing  Newman 
had  undoubtedly  a  poor  opinion.     We  may  think  that  he  did 
not  altogether  understand  what  the  Scholastics  meant  by  syl- 
logizing, but  he  credited  them  with  not  realizing  the  distinc- 
tion between  verbal  propositions  and  the  corresponding  mental 
judgments  which,  in  abstract  matter  these  can,  but  in  concrete 
matters  cannot  adequately  express.    He  thought  that,  through 
not    adverting    to    this    inadequacy    of    the    verbal    propo- 
sitions, they  used  them  to  syllogize  on  concrete  matter,  and 
so  got  conclusions  which  seemed  to  them  certain,  whereas  in 
such  matters  you  can  never  by  formal  inference  get  more  than 
probabilities;     probabilities,  indeed,  which    can    accumulate 
and    converge,  and  approximate  to  certainty  so  near  as  to 
justify  and  even  demand  certitude  of  assent,  yet  can  never 
themselves  become  certainties.     Thus  the  evidence  that  Eng- 
land is  an  island,  according  to  Newman,  amounts  only  to  an 
enormous  probability,  but  justifies  the  certitude  of  our  assent 
that    it    is    so.      This  is  a  point  on  which  the  reviewer  fixes, 
urging  that  it  is  immoral  to  accord  a  firmness  of  assent  ex- 
ceeding the  degree  of  the  evidence,  and  upbraiding  Newman 
for  sanctioning  the  habit.     But  Newman's  point  is  that  men 
do  so  inevitably,  and  under  circumstances  which  are  univer- 
sally held  to  justify  the  practice,  as  in  the  example  cited. 
Moreover  Newman  goes  further,  and  inquires  into  the  reason 
of  this  paradox,  and  his  solution  is  that,  though  the  formal  in- 
ference, owing  to  the  indefiniteness  or  inadequacy    of    the 
premisses,  falls  short  of  certainty,  we  have  a  more  perfect  in- 
strument of  inference  in  our  possession,  which  supplements 
the  defects  of  the  formal  inference.      This  is  the   Illative 
Sense,  in  other  words,  that  natural  and  spontaneous  exercise  of 

1  Ward,  ii.  247.  .  .   . 
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the  ratiocinative  faculty  which,  in  departments  of  knowledge 
with  which  a  mind  is  familiar  or  has  affinities,  can  go  behind 
the  verbal  propositions,  and  form  an  estimate  of  the  exact 
character,  value,  and  logical  relationship  of  the  various  points 
that  constitute  the  mental  premisses,  together  with  the  con- 
ditions and  assumptions  that  underlie  them  or  qualify  them ; 
and,  though  unable  to  analyze  its  own  processes,  can  draw  in- 
ferences from  these  complex  masses  of  concrete  material  with 
a  confidence  in  their  soundness  that  after-experience  usually 
justifies.  Newman  illustrates  this  point,  as  all  readers  of  the 
Grammar  of  Assent  know,  with  a  rich  profusion  of  examples. 
Thus  a  sailor  can  be  trusted  when  he  predicts  the  weather,  or 
a  skilled  physician  in  his  diagnosis  of  a  complaint,  or  a  shrewd 
lawyer  in  his  perception  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  client, 
or  a  talented  general  in  his  estimate  of  the  conditions  of  a 
military  situation;  and  yet  none  of  these  would  find  it  easy 
to  explain  fully  and  at  once  all  the  precise  data  on  which  their 
conclusions  depend.  In  applying  this  principle  to  matters  of 
religion  he  cites  the  case  of  Mother  Margaret  Hallahan,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  she  could  detect  an  error  against 
faith,  however  abstruse  the  expressions  that  concealed  it ;  "she 
might  not  be  able  to  separate  the  heresy  by  analysis ;  but  she 
saw,  and  felt,  and  suffered  from  its  presence." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject 
further.  We  have  only  to  ask  what  is  there  in  this  philosophy 
of  the  Grammar  of  Assent  to  support  the  charge  that  New- 
man's Apologetics  were  so  incompatible  with  those  regarded 
as  essential  by  the  recognized  Catholic  Apologists,  that  he 
must  be  regarded  as  "  only  half  a  Catholic."  That  there 
are  some  few  opinions  advocated  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent, 
to  which  the  Scholastic  writers  would  not  assent,  is  true, 
though  in  most  of  them  the  opposition  seems  more  apparent 
than  real,  being  due  to  a  mode  of  statement  into  which  New- 
man was  led  by  his  unf amiliarity  with  the  Scholastic  writings. 
In  the  substance,  however,  of  what  he  contends  for,  he  is 
with  them,  not  against  them,  his  relation  to  them  being  that 
he  is  pursuing  a  practical  rather  than  a  speculative  object, 
and  that  he  often  supplements  in  an  admirable  manner  what 
they  had  left  incomplete.  Thus,  as  regards  the  testimony 
of  Conscience  on  which  Newman  elects  to  rest  his 
original  belief  in  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  this 
argument  is  employed  by  St.  Paul  himself,1  and  it  occurs 

1  Rom,  i.  14-16. 
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regularly  among  the  arguments  for  the  divine  existence  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Scholastic  treatises  on  the  subject.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  un- Catholic.  It  is  true  that  most  Catho- 
lic writers  think  that  the  argument  from  Conscience  is  not 
primitive,  in  other  words,  implies  a  previous  inference  that 
God  exists,  which  is  reached  by  the  principle  of  Causality, 
and  the  principle  of  Design  [which  Newman,  though  he  seems 
to  deny  it,  recognizes  as  the  principle  of  Order].1  But  that 
does  not  prevent  us  from  beginning  with  the  testimony  of 
Conscience,  as  we  all  do  when  instructing  a  Christian  child,  or 
seeking  to  convert  an  unbeliever.  His  selection,  to  establish 
the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  of  the  argument  from  the 
character  and  history  of  the  Church,  instead  of  that  from 
the  prophecies  and  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
and  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical  period,  is  again  in  accord, 
not  only  with  the  Scholastic  treatises,  but  with  the  practical 
procedure  followed  by  us  all.  What  we  have  called  the  clas- 
sical demonstration  of  the  duty  to  accept  Christianity  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  Scholastics,  essential,  but  essential  only 
as  a  classical  demonstration  to  set  before  scholars  within  and 
without  the  Church.  It  requires  much  study  to  understand 
and  defend  it,  and  it  is  quite  unsuitable  to  set  before  the  plain 
man,  of  ordinary  education,  when  he  comes  to  inquire.  In 
such  cases  we  all  do  as  Newman  recommends,  and  usually 
find  his  chapter  on  "  Revealed  Religion  "  most  valuable  to  set 
before  inquirers.  Lastly,  as  to  the  function  assigned  by  New- 
man to  the  Illative  Sense.  Here  too,  though  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  a  department  of  ratio- 
cination the  Scholastics  had  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  he  is 
not  really  pursuing  a  different  path  from  theirs.  They  would 
call  "  morally  certain  "  what  he — unfortunately,  we  may  think 
— called  "  highly  probable,"  but  it  was  quite  a  commonplace 
with  them  that  the  reasons  available  for  proving  the  divinity 
of  the  Church  and  the  duty  of  submitting  to  her  claims,  suf- 
ficed to  justify  a  certain  assent,  but  were  not  overpowering 
enough  to  extort  it;  and  they  explained  this  deficit  in  the 
demonstration  by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the  facts 
involved.  This  is  just  what  Newman  insists  on,  except  that 
he  goes  deeper  into  the  details  and  calls  attention  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  Illative  Sense.  Yet  even  here  the  Scholastics  had, 
unconsciously  if  not  consciously,  anticipated  him.  When 
they  reasoned  about  concrete  facts  they  did  not  indulge  much 

1  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  70,  first  edition. 
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in  syllogisms.  Baronius,  for  instance,  who  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  syllogistic  method  was  in  full  vogue,  never  thought 
of  casting  his  History  of  the  Church  into  syllogistic  form'. 
And  they  must  have  been  quite  aware  of  the  sure  and  rapid 
way  in  which  even  (uneducated  persons  can  reason  on  their  own 
subjects,  without  consciousness  of  the  mechanism  of  the  men- 
tal processes  through  which  they  are  passing.  Whether  there 
was  not,  and  is  not  always,  latent  in  these  spontaneous  pro- 
cesses, not  the  drawn-out  verbal  form  of  a  syllogism,  but  its 
essence — that  is,  a  principle,  and  mostly  the  principle  of  caus- 
ality applied  at  every  step  to  elicit  from  the  concrete  fact  the 
interpretation  of  its  being — is  another  question.  The  Scholas- 
tics affirm  that  this  essence  of  the  syllogism  is  thus  latent  in 
all  reasoning  on  the  facts ;  whether  Newman  would  have  ad- 
mitted this  we  are  not  sure.  But  in  any  case  the  question  of 
his  genuine  Catholicity,  so  conspicuously  manifested  in  his 
many  writings  and  the  whole  character  of  his  life,  is  not 
affected  by  his  opinion  on  these  abstruse  philosophical  prob- 
lems. Here  we  might  desist,  for  it  should  be  sufficiently  evi- 
dent by  this  time  how  unwarrantable  it  was  to  charge  Newman 
with  "  a  distrust  of  reason."  Still,  as  the  reviewer  makes  a 
point  of  contrasting  Newman's  apologetic  with  "  the  official 
intellectual  apologetic  which  an  Englishman  may  study  to 
great  advantage  in  the  remarkably  able  series  of  manuals 
issued  by  the  Jesuits  of  Stonyhurst,"  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
clude by  referring  to  the  volume  on  Psychology  in  this  series. 
For  there  the  author,  Father  Michael  Maher,  prefaces  a  para- 
graph in  which — under  the  heading  of  The  Logic  of  Real  Life 
— he  summarizes  and  adopts  Newman's  doctrine  on  the  Illative 
Sense,  with  these  words :  "  It  is  in  the  rare  skill  with  which 
he  expounded,  and  the  clearness  and  felicitousness  with  which 
he  illustrated  this  wide  field  of  our  actual  rational  life,  that 
Newman's  great  contribution  to  Logic  and  Psychology  lies 
— a  work,  the  value  and  wide-reaching  influence  of  which 
have  been  but  very  inadequately  recognized  by  English 
psychologists  and  logicians."1 

S.  F.  S. 

1  P.  324- 


